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THE ROLE OF THE HONOR SOCIETY 


By 
Penl D. Kern 


WOTE; The following address was delivered by 
Dr. Kern at the installation ceremonies lest 
winter for the Mississippi State College chap- 
ter of Phi Kappa Phi. 


The Association of College Honor Societies points out that "the idea which 
underlies the honor society in American colleges and universities is threefold. 
It exists primarily to recognize scholarship of a superior quality. In the second 
Place, and to the degree that it makes this recognition a thing to be coveted, it 
encourages the production of superior scholarship. In the third place, a few 
societies recognize and encourage the development of a well rounded personality 
and leadership qualities in addition to academic achievement." "To accomplish 
these objectives," they say, “it is clear that an honor society must define and 
maintain a truly high standard of eligibility for membership and achieve suffi- 
cient status by so doing that membership becomes something to be valued highly. 
The second point is greatly advanced if the significance of membership is appre- 
ciated over a wide area; thus the society with a mumber of chapters at accreditated 
institutions is stronger than one which is purely local, and the society which is 
kmown and admired outside the college world as well as on the campus may be regarded 
as having achieved maturity and success.* 


Now more than a half-century old and with sixty chapters in forty states and 


two territories, and an elected membership upwards of 70,000, we think the Honor 
Society of Phi Kappa Phi may lay claim to maturity and success. But we base this 
Claim not on age, mumbers, or distribution, rather on the influence exerted through 
the years in the cause of scholarship, character, and service. 


We think that President Aven Nelson was right when he reported to the 
Biennial Convention of Phi Kappa Phi, at St. Iouis in 1935, that there was much 
evidence that our objectives, promotion and respect for high scholarship and the 
building of worthy character, are being attained. "It is interesting to note," 
he said, "that these ends are not the results accruing from standardized methods, 
prescribed by the rules and regulations of the Society." He thought it a happy 
situation that this organization has been content to lay stress upon objectives, 
leaving the methods to the choice of the individual chapters, 


Lest someone may think we are no "more than a badge-wearing group, presenting 
occasionally a speaker whom few want to hear and whom fewer yet really listen to, 
existing in name for 364 days in order to have a private initiation on the 365th 
day, which is the last usually heard of the society by the initiates," allow me 
to present some chapter activities (without classification or arrangement): plaques 
to outstanding freshmen and seniors; provision of a revolving scholarship fund; 
award of a senior scholarship cup; checks for $50 to outstanding freshmen; awards 
to sophomores with highest scholastic average; giving of calendars to faculty and 





seniors setting forth aims of the society; plaques to high schools sending the 
highest ranking students; donations for the publication of graduate research 
papers and theses; graduate scholarships; medals to highest ranking Phi Kappa 
Phi students at commencement; participations in a biological colloquim; sponsor- 
. Ship of a special lecture course; and participation in honors day exercises. 

In 1937 eighteen chapters reported such special activities. By 1949, twice as 
many chapters, or thirty-six, reported they were so engaged. 


In this day and age of international treachery, with an apparent let-down 
in national morals exhibiting itself in perfidious conduct in public office, 
with bribery and dishonor even among students, where may we turn for the illuminating 
grace which will direct the intellect to the consideration of good? 


The American people have always had great faith in education in spite of the 
fact that the results have not been wholly satisfactory. They believe that educa~ 
tional institutions must be not only the training schools for our learned professions 
and vocations, but also the "custodians of the ideal elements upon which society 
rests. 


It is easier to teach young people material values than to teach them spiritual 
values. That is why we have succeeded so well in the mastery of the physical forces 
of nature but not equally well in the mastery of the social forces that mold our 
lives. To what end will we come if we do not acquire more skill in dealing with 
domestic and international issues? 


Can higher education inspire its graduates with high social aims as well as 
endow them with specialized information and technical skill? From many quarters 
we hear a positive answer," It can be done." Many of us have come to believe that 


it is largely a matter of recognizing the responsibility of the task, having the 
will and courage to undertake it, and committing ourselves wholeheartedly and 
vigorously to its prosecution. 


No one, no group, has brought forth a program that will provide maximm 
assistance in the preparation of youth for meeting the issues of life. No one 
person, no one group of persons, has enough insight to devise this kind of a program. 
Many scholars mst pool their kmowledge. There have been many suggestions. 


One fact seems certain--that higher education can and must be the carrier of 
social values, ideals, and processes, at all levels and in all fields of specializa- 
tion. Young people must be imbued with the "conviction that life has high purpose 
and that they are responsible participants in that purpose." A prominent indus- 
trialist wnt it well when he said, "It seems to me that none of us can look forward 
over the years unless all of us can find solutions to problems bigger than our 
own immediate material progresse" 


“With the increasing demand that the student should be developed socially and 
morally as well as intellectually" the colleges and universities mst seek aid from 
every possible instrumentality for this broadened concept of collegiate education. 


Some years ago in an address to a class of Phi Kappa Phi initiates, A. EB. 
Douglass, speaking on the topic, "The Significance of Honor Societies," phrased 





1 
his thoughts so well that I wish to quote: "Election into this Honor Society is 


@ contemporary reward, a very clumsy expression which I am using to bring out a 
certain thought. It is a reward given at the moment for doing something whose 
real benefit will come a long time in the future. It is like payment to a man 
for digging a hole and putting in a tree which is going to benefit the next 
generation. It makes the laborer feel that digging the hole is worthwhile, even 
though he gets no benefit from the tree. If we come to think of it, life is full 
of these contemporary rewards that keep the race moving so that benefits in the 
future will come about,.********So in scholarship the real benefit is not in any 
reward which we can give, but in the improvement of the citizenship of the nation, 
When this effort towards scholarship by the student comes to fruition, it is in 
improved laws, greater conveniences, more efficient activities of the people of 
succeeding generations. When we give a reward for scholarship we can give only 
a contemporary reward, a bit of encouragement, a promise that in the world of 
ideas we recognize the future value of that effort." 


It is the hope--and the belief--of some of us that college honor societies 
can play both a scholastic and personal role in the lives of college students. 





1 
Phi Kappa Phi Journal, VI (1926), 3-7. 





keport on General Hducation. in the Social Sciences 


Editor’s Note; The following report was prepared by the Social 
Science section and adopted by the statewide conference on gen- 
eral education in the collegiate field held at Mississippi State 
College, August 3-8, 1952. 


One of the primary objectives of education in the United States has been the 
development of a competent citizenship. This continuing aim is of even greater 
significance in the troubled era in which we live. Never before have our people 
been called upon to evaluate and to act upon more complex questions on the personal, 
community, national, and international levels. A comprehension of the background of 
such problems and of the principles and approaches developed by the social sciences 
for their solution is a basic essential of good citizenship. 

The chief aim of general education in the social sciences is to contribute to 
the development of an intelligent and responsible citizenship competent to act upon 
these vital problems. It is the concensus of this group that a basic program in the 
social sciences such as is outlined in the following recommendations should be re- 
quired of all college students; that such a program should continually lay stress 
upon the changing needs of the citizen in everyday life; and that the teachers in 
the social sciences should orient their existing courses to conform to this aim 
and thus make the social sciences a vital experience for the student in his develop- 
ment as a citizen. 


Recommendations 


{. We recommend that each instituion establish a program of general education in 
the social sciences in accordance with the following: 

A. That in the freshman year all students be required to take a course 
of approximately six semester hours in the background of contemporary 
civilization. This course is to be oriented to emphasize the inter- 
relations of American and world civilization and the objectives of 
general education in the social sciences. 

That in the sophomore yearall students except social science majors 

be required to take a cooperatively planned sequence of courses of 
approximately three semester hours éach in sociology, economics, 

‘and political science. Any student desiring to do so may substitute 
the usual basic course in any one of these fields for the three-hour 
sequence course in that field. 

That institutions desiring to develop an integrated course of from 
six to nine semester hours including the above-mentioned fields (and 
such related fields as psychology and geography if desired) should be 
encouraged to experiment with such a course. 

That the faculty in the various fields of the social sciences in each 
institution work cooperatively to emphasize the objectives of general 
education in existing courses and to develop the above program. 


II. We recommend that the above program be presented to the faculty of each 
instituion as soon as possible with a view to its early implementation. 


III. We recommend that the 1953 meeting for the social science group be a work- 
shop presenting in entirety the methodology of teaching and the content of the 
courses agreed upon at this conference. Preferably, the leaders of the workshop 
should be members of the social science faculties of the Mississippi institutions 
which have developed such a program. If qualified personnel are unavailable 
within the state, an outside authority should be secured, 


IV. We recommend that the Mississippi Association of Colleges in its future 
planning on general education consider the desirability of extending the program 
to the negro institutions of higher learning in the state. 


ra yD 





DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS Ii) MISSISSIPPI, 1952 


Part I fhe Convention Delegations 
By 
JAMES H. McLENDON 


Editor's Note; Herewith the Bulletin begins the publication 
of @ series of three articles prepared by Professor McLendon 
in connectionwith a nation-wide study of the party presidential 
conventions and campaigns in the various states for 1952. The 
project was undertaken by the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, In Mississippi, the Democratic conventions and cam- 
paigns were assigned to the Social Science Research Center of 
Mississippi State College. Additional phases of the study will 
be treated in the Bulletin in November and January. The entire 
series will subsequently be publishedin a single volume by the 
Social Science Research Center. 





Mr. McLendon is an Associate Professor inthe Department of His- 
‘tory and Government at Mississippi State College. 


I. BACKGROUND FACTORS 


The Traditional ble d& Mississippi Democrats. the history of national politics 
in Mississippi during the state's first 127 years, 1817-1944, can be briefly 


summarized, After Mississippi became a state, the first real contest for the 
presidency featured the candidacy of Andrew Jackson. He was well and favorably 
known in Mississippi, and the state never wavered in its loyalty to Old Hickory. 
Until the Civil War, in fact, Mississippi only once failed to give its electoral 
votes to the Jackson party, and that was in 1 when the state was suffering 
acutely from the effects of the Panic of 1837. 

In 1875 the Democrats in Mississippi wrested control from the Radical Republi- 
cans. From that time until 1944, the state followed the routine that was typical 
of the "solid Democratic South." Except for a few political leaders, little or 
no interest was manifested in precinct and county conventions, In recent years 
the process has featured only occasional precinct conventions, and quite often 
the county assemblages could be called conventions in name only. A survey con- 
ducted in the spring of 1952 by twenty-four advanced history and government students 
at Mississippi State College secured a sampling of past practices in regard to 
local conventions in nineteen representative counties of the eighty-~two in 
Mississippi. These counties represerted approximately one-fourth of the state's 
population, qualified voters, and voting precincts. Only about one-half of pre- 
cincts, as indicated by that survey, have been holding conventions, and the 
average attendance at those has been less than ten persons, or an average of less 
than four per cent of the qualified voters in those precincts and perhaps less than 
two per cent of all qualified Democrats. In several counties, conventions have 
been held regularly but no precinct conventions were held there. In those counties 
the delegates to the county conventions have been seated by various irregular 
means, usually by recognizing as delegates anyone who takes enough interest to 
attend. There apparently has been much irregularity in the certification of 
delegates from the precincts in those counties where some or all precincts held 
conventions. In about one half of the counties one person has directed or a few 
people have controlled the convention, and in these the work is usually "cut-and- 
dried" before the conventions meet. 





1. See Table I. 





TABLE I 


Presidential Election Returns in Mississippi, 1824-1948. 


1824--Andrew Jackson 22 
John Quincy Adams 1 
Wm. H. Crewford 119 
Henry Clay 


1828--Andrew Jackson, Democrat 6,714 
John Quincy Adems, National Rep. 1 "674 


1832--Andrew Jackson, Democrat 6,110 
Henry Clay, National Republican 791 


1836--Martin Van Buren, Democrat 2+ 9R2 
Hugh L, White, whig 9, 


1840--William Henry Harrison, Whig 19, 518 
Martin Van Buren, Democrat 975 


1844--James K. Polk, Democrat 25,126 
Henry Clay, Whig 19,206 


1848--Zachary Taylor, whig 25,922 
Lewis Cass, Democrat 26,537 


1852--Frenklin Pierce, Democrat 26,876 
Winfield Scott, Whig 17,548 


1856--James Buchanan, Democrat 35.446 
Millerd Fillmore, Whig-American 24,195 


1860--John C. Breckenridge,Democrat 40,797 
John Bell, Consitutional Union 25,040 
Stephen A. Douglas, Democrat 3,2 


1864--No election; Civil War Period. 
1868~-No election; Reconstruction Period. 


1872--Ulysses S. Grant, Republican §&2,175 
Horace Greeley, Democrat, 

Liberal Republican 47,288 

Charles O'Conner, Democrat 207 


1876--Semuel J. Tilden, Democrat 112,173 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Republicen 52,605 


1880--Winfield S. Hancock, Democrat 75,750 
Jemes A. Garfield, Republican 34,750 
James B. Weaver, Greenbacker 5,797 


1884--Grover Cleveland, Democrat 76,510 
James G. Blaine, Republican 43,509 


1888--Grover Cleveland, Democrat 8» 471 
amin Harrison, Republican 1,406 

Clinton B, Fisk, Prohibitionist 218 
Andrew J. Streeter, Union Labor 222 


1892--Grover Cleveland, Democrat 40, ios 
Benjemin Harrison, Republican 
James B, Weaver, People's 10256 
John Bidwell, Prohibitionist 910 


1896--Williem J. Bryan, Sewell, Demo. 46,2 
Williem J. Bryan, Watson, Populist7, 51 
William McKinley, Republican 5,123 
John M. Palmer, Gold Democrat 1,017 
Joshua Levering, Prohibitionist 48 


1900--Williem J. Bryan, Democrat 
Williem McKinley, Republican 
Wherton Barker, Populist 


1904--Alton B. Parker, Democrat 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican 
Thomas Watson, Populist 
Eugene V. Debs, Socialist 


1908--Williem J. Bryan, Democrat 
William H, Taft, Republican 
Eugene V. Debs, Socialist 


1912--Woodrow Wilson, Democrat 57,227 
Williem H. Taft, Republican 1,59 
Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive 3, 
Bugene V. Debs, Socialist 2, 
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1916--Weodrow Wilson, Democrat 80,422 
Charles E. Hughes, Republican 4,253 
Allen J. Benson, Socialist 1,481 


1920--James M. Cox, Democrat 69,27 
Warren G. Herding, Republican 11,576 
Eugene V. Debs, Socialist 1,639 


1924--John W. Davis, Democrat 100,475 
Calvin Coolidge, Republican 8,546 
Robert M. LaFollette, Prog. 3.494 


1928--Alfred E. Smith, Democrat 124,539 
Herbert Hoover, Republican 27,153 


1932--Franklin D. Roosevelt, Demo. 140,202 
Herbert Hoover, Republican 5,216 
Norman Thomas, Socialist 7il 


1936=-Franklin D. Roosevelt, Demo, 157,318 
Alfred M. seapes F ag a 2,760 
Alfred M. Lendon(Lily-White 1,675 
Norman Thomas, Socialist 329 


1940--Franklin D. Roosevelt, Demo. 168,267 
Wendell Wilkie (Black & Ten) 2,814 
Wendell Wilkie eee 4,550 


1944--Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Pink Ticket 19835 
Roosevelt-Byrd (White hel 9, 
Thomas Dewey, Republican, 
(Black & Ten) 3,742 
Ind. Rep., Republican 
(Lily-white) 7,89 


1948--Thurmond-Wright, Democrat 167 0938 
Truman-Barkley, Democrat 
Dewey-Warren rae & Ten) a 
Dewey-Warren (Lily-White) 
Wallace-Taylor, Progressive 





The typical state convention was little more than a gathering of county and 
state political leaders who may have expressed the wishes of the majority but who 
had little tangible manifestation of grass root support.* At the state conventions, 
the typical procedures were followed. With only occasional minor rumblings of 
discontent and weak threats of revolt, the Democratic electors were given over- 
whelming majorities in the general elections, The electoral voters of Mississippi 
could be counted years in advance. Thus Mississippi came to be identified as one 
of the most dexp-dyed of all one-party states in the solid Democratic south. The 
general effect, of course, was stupefying, and the predetermined routine lent it- 
self to the perpetuation in Mississippi of the post-Civil War colonial status of 
the South. 

Mississippi Democrats and the New Deal. Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated a few 
practices and policies, racial and otherwise, that were distasteful to Mississippians, 
but economic improvement, generous federal subsidies, international tension and war, 
and traditional loyalty to the Democratic Party reduced to a murmur any opposition 
to New Deal policies and forestalled any threat of revolt against the party leader. 
The abandonment of the two-thirds requirement for nominations in the Democratic 
National conventions was engineered by the Roosevelt forces when the New Deal leader 
was in complete control of the party machinery. That step weakened immeasurably 
the power of the "Southern Bloc" to thwart in the national conventions party plat- 
form proposals or nominations that were extremely distasteful to the section, In 
1940, the New Deal continued to be quite popular in Mississippi, and the delegation 
of that year was instructed by the state convention to support Roosevelt for the 
presidential nomination, In 1944, however, the Mississippi delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention voted for Senator Byrd of Virginia for the presi- 
dential nomination. 

Preliminaries of the 1948 Bolt. Under the New Deal, much of the "usurpation" 
of state rights by the federal government took the form of a "painless operation" 
by the use of various subsidies and grants-in-aid to the states, However, certain 
racial policies or proposals that were distasteful to most Southerners were not 
usually accompanied by any balm of federal pork barrel appropriations. By 1944, 
prosperous times and the approaching end of World War II had eased the critical 
economic and international factors that had encouraged party loyalty for the 
preceding twelve years. Only the traditional allegiance to the Democratic Party 
remained as a strong influence against revolt. In the face of this situation was 
the unrelenting and progressively stronger agitation by party members outside the 
South for federal control of racial matters within the states--proposals that were 
to most Mississippians not only "meddling" but unconstitutional. Opposition to 
these proposals had been voiced frequently, but a tangible germ of revolt appeared 
in 1944, All electors chosen by the State Democratic Convention of 1944 were freed 
from the obligation to vote for the national party nominees should the national 
convention fail to restore the two-thirds rule or should it adopt racial planks 
obnoxious to the South. The national convention did approve the obnoxious planks, 
and it failed to consider restoration of the two-thirds rule, Later, eight of the 
nine electors signed a statement saying that they would support the nominees unless 
something transpired to make the election of Roosevelt inimical to the best interests 
of Mississippi and the South. On October 29, 1944, nine days before the election, 
three of the Democratit electors announced that they would vote for Byrd if they 
were chosen by the electorate. The three electors were asked to resign, but they 
refused. Governor Thomas L, Bailey called a special session of the state legislature 





2. Mississippi has never had a presidential primary. In 1902, the state adopted the primary system for 
nomination of candidates for local and state offices. 

3. See Table f. 

4. Jackson, {(Miss.) Daily News, October 29, 1944. The three Byrd supporters wore Frank Everett, Indianola; 
Clarence Morgan, Kosctuskor end W. J. McClain, McComb. See also V. 0. Key, Jr., Southern Politics, 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1949), 243-244, 300. 








on Thursday, November 2, 1944, at which the provision was made for a supplementary 
(pink) ballot on which would appear the two sets of Republican electors and a “a. 
of Democratic electors all of whom were pledged to support Roosevelt and Truman. 

In the general election held on Novemier 7, 1944, the "pink ticket" loyal jst 
electors led the convention-chosen "spiit" slate by an overwhelming vote, 

The 1948 Revolt. 

The Situation in early 1948. Many elements of party disruption were to be found 
in Mississippi as the campaign of 1948 approached. The magic of Franklin Roosevelt's 
leadership was gone. The termination of World War II and general economic pros- 
perity by 1948 had further reduced two factors that had contributed to party 
solidarity in the state. The insistence of President Truman and other party 
leaders on the enactment of civil rights legislation was especially irritating to 
most Mississippians. Within the state the insurgents had certain advantages 
that they had not enjoyed in 1944. Long range planning and organization were 
helpful. Upon the death of Governor Bailey, Lieutenant-Governor Fielding Wright, 
an ardent states rights advocate, had become the governor. In 1947, Wright had 
been elected for a four-year term, In his inaugural address in January, 1948, he 
stated that Mississippi would not tolerate encroachments on her sovereign rights, 
meaning specifically the enactment of anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, and anti- 
segregation laws then pending in Congress. The governor directed a blistering 
attack at what he called a "campaign of abuse and misrepresentation levelled against 
our section by those who seek to tear down and disrupt our instituions and our way 
of life." The civil rights proposals, he asserted, were a flagrant invasion of 
the sovereign rights of the states. Wright declared that the time had come for 
Southern Democrats to leave the party if it persisted in its pressure to enact 
such anti-Southern legislation as that creating a federal fair employment practices 
commission and other proposed civil rights bills. ? 

Several meetings of political leaders in Mississippi were climaxed by a 
conference of Southern stete rights leaders in Jackson, Mississippi, on May 10, 
1948. <A working organization was fashioned, and general strategy was planned. 

The immediate objective was to send to the National Convention delegates who placed 
state rights above party ties. For their part the Mississippi leaders planned as 
early as May 25, 1948, that their delegation, if not seated at Philadelphia, would 
withdraw to Montgomery, (later Birmingham), Alabama, for a state rights convention 
on July b?. only five days after the National Convention was to convene in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Mississippi Democratic Convention of 1948. The seeds of revolt had been 
planted, and they began to germinate at the state convention. A resolution 
assured the "loyal Mississippi Democrats" that the delegates would withdraw from 
the National Convention unless a plank in the national platform guaranteed "States! 
rights as embodied in Articles 9 and 10 of the Consittuion.....and unless they 
secure.....complete assurance that the Party and its nominees for President and 
Vice-President will fight against the wilful invasion of States' rights as urged 
by President Truman in his Civil Rights message to Congress....."7 The resolu- 
tions added that the delegates to the National Convention could not pledge the 








The nine "Loyal" electors were; Guy Mitchell, Sr., Tupelo; Curtis Swango, Sardis; J. B. Snider, 
Clarkedale; J. P. Coleman, Ackerman; John Backstrom, Leekesville; R. C. Russell, Magee; Hugh V. Wall, 
Brookhaven; W. S. Welch, Laurel: and Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Swengo, Backstrom, Russell, and 
Welch were selected bythe State Convention and appeared on the white ballot also. Others on the white 
ballot were Morgan, Mclain, and Everett, the Byrd supporters, and Tom J. Tubb and J. B. Ferry. 

See Table I. 


Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, January 21, 1948; ‘aa Southern Politics 
Newsweek, May 24, > Pe 233 Jackson (Miss. ) Daily Wews, May 13, m4 $38, Key, Souther Politics, 


330-334 3 





support of the Democratic Party of Mississippi to the nominees of the national 
party if Truman were nominated, if any other nominees for President and Vice- 
President were not favorable to state rights and did not "condemn the so-called 
Civil Rights program," or if the platform advocated the civil rights program, 10 

The Mississippi Delegation at Philadelphia in 1948. On July 13, 1948, 
the Credentials Committee of the National Convention recommended that the defiant 
Mississippi delegation be seated. Delegate George Vaughan, of Missouri, offered 
on the floor of the convention a resolution to unseat the rig he delegation 
"by reason of the acts of the Convention held in that State." The resolution was 
voted down on a voice vote. 

At the session on the following morning, July 14, 1948, the Resolutions 
Committee reported. The platform recommended by that committee contained a mild 
civil rights plank. <A number of amendments, including several dealing with 
state rights, were offered from the floor. These were all rejected. Delegate 
Andrew J. Biemiller, of Wisconsin, offered a resolution commending the President 
for “his courageous stand on the issue of civil rights" and called on Congress 
to support a strong civil rights program. Delegate Hubert Humphrey spoke in 
favor of this substitute resolution, On a roll-call vote it was adopted 6513 
to 582é. Thereupon, the Mississippi delegation left the convention hall and 
participated no further in the activities of the onvention,. 

The State Rights Democratic Convention of 1948. The Mississippi delegates 
attended on July 17, 1948, the State Rights National. Democratic Convention at 
Birmingham,Alabama, The "Declaration of Principles" adopted by the body 
expressed opposition to federal usurpation of state powers and condemned the 
civil rights program, The convention nominated Governor Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, for President and Governor Fielding Wright, of Mississippi, for 
Vice-President, 1 

The Presidential Election of 1948. The electors chosen by the State Demo- 
cratic Convention in June were in accord with the bolt, and they served as 
electors for the Thurmond-Wright ticket. There were also electors for Truman 
and Barkley, for Wallace and Taylor, and two sets of Dewey and Warren electors. 
The results in Mississippi left no doubt that the state pete movement was 
overwhelmingly popular in the state. The results were;1 

Percentage of 


Candidates Popular Vote Popular Vote 


Thurmond-Wright 167, 538 87.173 
Truman~Barkley 19,138 10.085 
Dewey-Warren ("Black-and-Tan") 2,595 1.350 
Dewey-Warren ("Lily White") 2,448 1.273 
Wallace-Taylor 225 0.117 


TOTAL 192,190 


Recapitulation. Although the state rights candidates and many of their 
supporters insisted that they were in the presidential race to win, it was 
generally believed throughout the country that they hoped to prevent Truman or 
Dewey from getting a majority so that in the ensuing election in the House, the 
Southern Bloc would be influential enough to demand for 1952 the two-thirds rule, 
a platform suitable to them, and at least the vice-presidential nominee.15 Many 





10. Ibid, 103. 
ll. wet. : A760; 
12. 210; Time, July 26, 1%2, p. 72. 


13. ma duly 26, po 15; Key, Southern Politics, 335. 

14. Hiaziader Board end’ Donel d 5. Strovg, Southern Primaries end Blections, 1920-1949 (University of 
Alebema Press, University, Aisbana).’ SEBS) 

15. New Republic, November 1, 1948, pp. ou 
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considered ridiculous the hope of some Dixiecrats that the election might be 
thrown into the House. Even after the election, few realized how near the 
state rights party had come to achieving a House election of the President. The 
electoral vote of Truman, 303; Dewey, 189; and Thurmond, 39, seemed conclusive. 
However, out of almost 7,000,000 votes polled in the states of Illinois and Ohio, 
a change of only 16,807 votes from Democratic to Republican support would have 
reduced Truman to only 250 electoral votes, sixteen short of election. In addition, 
California's twenty-five electoral votes would have gone Republican if less than 
24,000 of almost 4,000,000 voters had supported Dewey instead of Truman. In 1952, 
the National Democratic Party leaders could hardly be unaware of the dangerous 
possibilities that lay in a revolt by a significant segment of the party, and in 
this fact the Southern state rights element had its only hope of recognition by 
the National Democratic Party. 

Factional Pattern in the State. The National Committeeman, J. B. Snider, 
and the National Committeewoman, Mrs. Hermes Gautier, selected by the Mississippi 
Democratic Convention in 1948 were deposed by the National Committee after the 
state rights revolt. Thereafter, the National Committee seated Mrs. John A. Clark 
as Acting Committeewoman and Clarence Hood as Acting Committeeman. In 1951, a series 
of federal indictments charged Hood and others of the Loyalist (Truman) faction 
with selling federal jobs. Thereupon the National Committee declared Hood's seat 
vacant. The "Trumancrats" were embarrassed, and their already-weak cause was 
considerably undermined by these developments. Nevertheless, a few Mississipians 
remained loyal to the Democratic Party. Some defeated candidates, a number of 
ministers, and a few disgruntled persons who had been evicted from state positions 
saw no future in supporting the state rights cause under the guidance of Governor 
Fielding Wright and other state leaders. Likewise, the organized labor element 
had no love for Wright, and that group had good cause to support the New Deal and 
Fair Deal policies. These small and diverse groups could meet on the common groun 
of opposition to the state rights leaders who dominated the state administration,+ 
And their group through Mrs. Clark was recognized by the National Committee as the 
Democratic Party in Mississippi. On the other hand, the state rights group, by 
combining hill-country social conservatism and Delta economic conservatism, found 
a common ground on which a vast majority of Mississippians could stand together. 
They could control the electoral votes, and they had legislated themselves a 
significant advantage by securing the exclusive right to use the name "Democrat" 
in state primaries and elections. In 1951, Hugh L. White was elected governor, 
He was an ardent state rights supporter, a participant in the 1948 walk-out, and 
a former governor (1936-1940). His position and views were comparable to those of 
Governor Wright, and the White-Wright leadership in state politics left little 
hope of a real reconciliation with the Trumancrat faction in the state in 1952. 





16. Yor the political and occupational backgrounds of the Loyalist leaders, see Memphis (Tenn. ) 
Commercial Appeal, July 6, 1952. 








II. SELECTION OF THE 1952 DELEGATIONS 


Early Maneuvers. At meetings of the State Democratic Executive Committee 
in the early spring of 1952, the general strategy of the state rights group Was 
outlined. Preliminary resolutions endorsed Senator Richard Russell, advocated 
state rights, and condemned civil rights bills. A "Good-Faith Pledge" was 
recommended for all Democratic delegates. It asserted that those taking the 
pledge would support the unit rule for the Mississippi delegation in the National 
Convention; would approve a recess of the state convention, rather than adjourn- 
ment at its regular meeting, in order that it could be called back into session 
after the National Conventions; would endorse the action of the state delegation 
in its refusal to participate in the National Convention if an anti-southern 
platform were adopted; would endorse the support of Senator Russell; and would 
empower the state delegation to act in concert with convention delegates of other 
southern states subject to approval of the State Democratic Convention. Although 
no more was heard about the widely-circulated "Good-Faith Pledge", the points in 
regard to the unit rule, the recess of the state convention, and the endorsement 
of Russell were approved later by the State Convention at its meeting on July 26, 
1952. 

The strategy of the State Executive Committee called for wide publicity 
being given to the precinct and county conventions in order to assure the Committee 
that its program had grass roots support. Confident of popular support, it may 
have been that the Committee did not want the former apathy toward local conven- 
tions to permit a well-organized minority to scuttle the program at the local 
level. The precinct conventions were called for June 5, the county conventions 
were to assemble on June 12, and the state convention was set for June 26, 

On June 10, the pro-Truman "Loyalists" opened headquarters in Jackson for 
the purpose of determining, according to Rev. Otis Ashworth, Chairman of the 
Loyalists’ Advisory Group, “whether or not the people want to follow States’ 
Rights leadership or vote a loyal Democratic ticket."17 Apparently the response 
received by the Loyalists was favorable. On June 14, Mrs. Clark, Acting National 
Committeewoman, issued a call for precinct conventions to meet on June 28, county 
conventions to assemble on July 1, and the state convention to meet on July 5. 
The date of the state convention was the latest one possible in order to get 
credentials of the delegates submitted to the National Executive Committee the 
requisite fifteen days before the opening of the National Convention,+ At the 
time this series of conventions was announced the precinct and county conventions 
called by the State Executive Committee had already met (June 5 and June 12), and 
it had become apparent that the state rights group were overwhelmingly strong there 
and that the Loyalists who participated in them were powerless there. Bach faction 
contended that it was the Democratic Party of Mississippi, and each claimed it 
would be seated at the National Convention. 

Precinct Conventions. The precinct conventions called by the State Executive 
Committee were generally attended by only small numbers of voters, but the wide 
newspaper and pamphlet notification of the meeting had resulted in much greater 
attendance than recorded for any recent convention years. Conventions were held 
at practically all precincts. Although the participants represented only a small 
fraction of the qualified voters in the state, they probably constituted four or 
five times the number that had participated in recent years. 





17. Memphis, Tennessee, Commercial Appeal, June ll, 1952. 

18. Ibid., June 15, 1952. 

19. Yn the writer's home precinct, Weathersby, a rural hill-county precinct with approximately 200 qualified 
voters, twenty-nine attended the precinct convention. Accounts of attendance over the state are not 
available, but the writer’s home precinct (Weathersby), County(Simpson), and Congressional District 
(Fifth), which are not a typical end on wich he has information, may serve as a case history. 








The precinct conventions called by the Loyalists failed to develop except 
in rare cases, and at those the attendance was small,20 

County Conventions. The eighty-two counties held their conventions on June 12 
as had been ordered by the State Bxecutive Committee, These elected fifteen-member 
executive committees and chose delegates to the State Convention called for June 26. 
Bach county was entitled to votes in the state convention oe twice its 
representation in the Lower House of the Mississippi Legislature. 1 

The county conventions called by the Loyalists, meeting on July 1, developed 
in only a small number of counties. Apparently only a fraction of precincts were 
represented in those counties where convention did materialize,22 

The Congressional District Caucuses. The delegates in each congressional 
district who were selected to attend the State Convention of June 26 (State Rights) 
met at designated points, according to a call by the State Executive Committee, 
during the week of June 16, These congressional district caucuses chose the follow- 
ing nominees in addition to the organization chairman, secretary, and committees: 
three members of the State Bxecutive Committee; two delegates (with one vote each) 
to the National Convention; two district alternates to the National Convention; 
one state-at-large alternate to the National Convention; two members of the 
resolutions committee of the State Convention; two members of the credentials 
committee of the State Convention, and two members of the nominating committee 
of the State Convention, 23 

The Loyalist congressional district caucuses were held at the time of their 
state convention on July 5. 24 

State Conventions. The State Rights Convention met on June 26. Approximately 
one thousand delegates and alternates were in attendance, and apparently all eighty- 
two counties were represented. Governor White delivered the keynote speech. He 
asserted that the Republican Party offered no greater attraction than did the 
Democratic Party. Although he had led the Mississippi delegation when it walked 
out of the National Convention in 1948, he declared that he had always voted the 
Democratic ticket. That statement was clarified to some degree by the Governor 
when he added, "If the national Democratic Party refuses to recognize the requests 
of the South for recognition in party affairs, then we can only join with our 
fellow Southerners in appropriate action.....do as we didin 1948--cast our votes 
in November in the Blectoral College for a real States!’ Rights, Jeffersonian 
Democrat." 2 

The Convention adopted general resolutions that were not particularly caustic 
or extreme, It did recess finally to be reassembled on August 5, after the close 
of the Democratic National Convention, for the purpose of selecting presidential 
electors and to take whatever "appropriate action” would appear necessary at that 
time, The most defiant resolution was one that refused to bind the "Democratic 
Party of Mississippi" by the actions of the National Convention unless and until 
those actions are approved by the State Convention of the Democratic Party of 
Mississippi. 

A resolution endorsed the candidacy of Russell, but the delegates were not 
instructed to vote for him. However, the delegates were placed under the unit 
rule. No resolution instructed the delegates to bolt, as had been the case in 
1948, nor did one command them to remain in the convention. Strategists had 





20. Wo one at Weathersby precinct attended the Loyalist precinct convention. 

21. In Simpson County twenty-five of twenty-six precincts had full delegations present at the county 
convention. 

22. “About eight" delegates attended the Loyalist Convention in Simpson County. These ceme from “about 
four" of the twenty-six precincts. Apparently all of these delegates also attended the Loyalist 
State Convention. 

23. In the caucus of the Fifth District, nine of ten counties were represented. ‘Twenty-eight of the 
thirty thorized votes were represented, some of them with one-half vote delegates. These authorized 
delegates and a number of alternates swelled the attendance to approximately seventy-five. 

In the Loyalist caucus of the Fifth District, there were thirteen delegates in attendance. Fight of 
these the writer identified as citizens of Simpson County. ‘That left a meximm of five delegates to 
represent the other nine counties in the district. 

Memphis, Tenn. Commercial Appeal, June 27, 192 
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planned for some time, however, for the delegation to sit through the convention 
regardless of the platform adopted and regardless of whom the nominees were. This 
strategy may have been dictated by the logical reason that there is nothing to be 
gained by bolting the National Convention and that in the event of a walk-out a 
contesting delegation would probably be seated and authorized to cast the Mississippi 
votes. 

The Loyalist State Convention met in Jackson, Mississippi, on July 5, 1952. 
There were approximately ninety delegates and alternates in attendance, and probably 
less than twenty-five of the eighty-two counties were represented, © The keynote 
speech by Jimmy Walker, Jackson lawyer and eighth man in an eight-man race for 
governor in 1951, lauded the Democratic accomplishments during the last twenty 
years and condemned the insidious Dixiecrats. The resolutions, offered by Kelly 
Hammond, Columbia lawyer and seventh man in the eight-man race for governor in 
1951, followed the same pattern.°7 A state executive committee was selected, 
delegates to the National Convention and their alternates were named, and presi- 
dential electors were designated, The electors were pledged to support the nominees 
of the National Convention. 

The Loyalists claimed allegiance to the principle of state rights, and the 
fundamental differences between them and the State Rights Group could be interpreted 
as one of strategy. Should Mississippi Democrats fight within the party for their 
principles, but remain loyal to the party regardless of platform or nominees, or 
should they use a real threat of revolt as a device to secure greater concessions 
from the party? 

Further Contests and Litigation. On July 24, two days before the State 
Rights Convention met, the Democratic National Committee seated Mississip ji 
Attorney-General J. P. Coleman as National Committeeman from Mississippi, thereby 
filling the vacancy created when Clarence Hood was ousted following his indictment 
for selling federal jobs. Coleman had been selected to fill the vacancy by the 
State Democratic Executive Committee. This recognition of Coleman encouraged the 
State Rights Group and gave them greater cause to think that they would be seated 
at the National Convention. The National Committee, however, continued to recog~ 
nize Mrs. John A. Clark as Acting National Committeewoman from Mississippi, and, 
in the meantime, she was engineering the Loyalist conventions that selected a 
rival set of delegates to the National Convention. Bach delegation planned to 
contend for the Mississippi seats and it was practically certain that the contest 
would finally go to the floor of the National Convention for settlement regardless 
of the decision reached by the Credentials Committee of the National Committee or by 
the Credentials Committee of the National Convention. There were three apparent 
choices. The State Rights Group could be seated, the loyalists could be seated, 





26. With a relatively large attendance from Jackson and Hinds County and with the writer able to identify 
— dslagviee = Braeaee cuanty, it is logical to assume that the ninety delegates came from 
only a number of counties. 

27. Official returns in the Mississipp! governor's race, first Democratic primary, August 7, 1951. 

Hugh White »7/2i - 
Paul B. Johnson 2152 
Sem Lumpkin 4, got 
Ross Barnett 81,674 
Mrs. Mary Cain 24, 731 
Jesse Byrd 23. 76 
Kelly Hammond fs 
Jimny Walker 6,192 


Total 408,525 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, August 14, 191. 
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or both groups might be offered seats, with each casing one-half of the states 
eighteen votes in the Convention. Although the State Rights groups had not planned 
to bolt the convention, it would likely have spurned any offers to share the 
Mississippi votes in the Convention with the Loyalist Group, interpreting that 

as non-recognition by the Convention, 

The nomination of General Bisenhower by the Republicans on July 11, 1952, 
doubtless strengthened the position of the State Rights Group in the contest for 
recognition in the National Convention, for National Democratic leaders realized 
a grave need to reconcile the South in order to secure all its electoral votes. 
Although the Loyalists would make excellent “pocket burrough" delegates for the 
National Convention; on the other hand, electoral votes of Mississippi and other 
disaffected Southern states might be necessary for a Democratic victory in 
November. 

The State Rights Group took a position that compared to the predominant 
Democratic groups in Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina and Georgia. It was believed 
that the National Convention would seat all or none of these groups. If none 
were seated, those groups would likely form a third-party movement. Even if all 
were seated, the third-party movement might develop in the event the platform and/or 
the nominees were considered "anti-southern. " 


III. COMPOSITION OF THE DELEGATIONS 


Victors vs, Vanquished. There was no organized contest between slates of 
would-be delegates. The eight state-at-large delegates, representing only four 
of Mississippi's eighteen votes, were named as usual from among prominent state 
officials and leaders in state politics -- the Governor, the only living ex- 
Governor, the two United States Senators, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Speaker 


of the Mississippi House of Representatives, the Chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, and the Chairman of the Peoples' (State Rights) Campaign Committee. 
In any year and under any conditions that would be a typical slate of state-at- 
large delegates. These were recommended by the Peoples' Campaign Committee, 

and six of the seven congressional district caucuses endorsed them. There were 
some contests for the two seats filled in each district caucus, but these had no 
factional significance. Those contests were primarily among those who wanted to 
gain admission to the National Convention and wanted to enjoy floor privileges. 

There was no apparent contest at the Loyalist Convention. In fact, the 
twenty-two delegates (eight with one-half vote) and twenty-two alternates 
represented approximately one-half of the total attendance at the Loyalist State 
Convention. In the state-at-large delegation, three were known to be connected 
with labor organizations, two were attorneys, one was a Baptist minister, one 
was a former employee of the Veterans! Administration, and one was a deposed 
National Committeeman who was in charge of the Kefauver Campaign in Mississippi. 
Main Elements in the Delegation. 

The State Rights Group. Governor Hugh White was the titular head of the 
delegation. If a core might be identified, it would probably consist of 
Governor White, Ex-Governor Wright, and Speaker of the Mississippi House of 
Representatives, Walter Sillers. Those and threeothers of the 1952 delegation 
participated in the 1948 walk-out. The entire delegation would be expected to 
cooperate closely with the White-Wright-Sillers leadership. 

The Loyalist Group, The chairman of the Loyalist Group was Jimmy Walker, 
who was named a delegate for the state-at-large end a contender for the post of 
National Committeeman held by State-Righter J. P. Coleman, Thecontrol of the 
delegation, however, was in the hands of organized labor leaders. If a core 





could be identified, it probably consisted of Dixon Pyles, counsel for the CIO, 
Knox Walker, state representative of the C10, and J. B, Hanna, CIO representative 
of Laurel. 

Missing Persons. The absence of five congressmen from the roll of State 
Rights délegates may have been due to either of two causes. They may have expected 
to need the time in their campaigns for reelection. Some may have feared a con- 
vention bolt that would place them in an embarrassing situation. To join it might 
place their committee seniority in jeopardy. To refuse to join it might place 
their tenure in Congress in jeopardy. All other officials and political leaders 
of highest rank in Mississippi were among the State Rights delegation or held 
positions of prominence in the party organization. . 

The Selection Process. The selection of the State Rights delegates was based 
on the precinct participation of less than five per cent of Mississippi's qualified 
Democratic voters. That may not have provided sufficient sampling to be considered 
representative of Democratic opinion in the State, but it was a stronger representa- 
tion than at any time in recent convention years. Apparently, the Loyalists secured 
active participation by only a fraction of one per cent of the qualified Democrats. 

Delegation Powers and Procedure. The State Rights delegation was bound by 
the unit rule. Although State Convention resolutions endorsed the candidacy of 
Russell, the delegates were not instructed to support him, 

The Loyalist Convention neither instructed its delegation to Chicago nor 
did it endorse any candidate for the presidential nomination. The delegation was 
bound by the unit rule. 


(fo be continued in the November Bulletin) 





THE TIMES AND THE MAN 
[he Mitchell Era at Mississippi State 


iad A 
Jehn K. Betterswerth 


In the days of military discipline the college boys weve forever leaving 
the campus without permission, Starkville had few fleshpots, but occasionally 
a stock company would visit the local opera house for a week, and the "“peamt 
roost" would blossom nightly with unauthorized student auditors. On one such 
occasion the chairman of the college discipline committee, Buz Walker, had 
visited the balcony and made for himself a partial list of offenders. To com- 
plete his documentation, he ensconced himself in a huge wastepaper bin outside 
the dormitory, where he might observe secretly the return of the culprits. But 
Walker's sleuthing was cut short by the insertion of a fire hose (the fire hose 
has always been the student's readiest ally against the administration) into 
the top of the bin. Walker did not drown, but his list of sinners was washed 


away e 


One of the names on that list belonged to Fred Tom Mitchell, who survived 
not only this escapade but the great student strike under Hightower, to graduate 
as a humiliated "private," but nonetheless a bachelor of science, in 1913, 
Thirty-two years later he was to return to the campus, not fresh from the flesh- 
pots, not under cover of darkmess, not as a "private," but in broad daylight, 
govered with educational renown, and the elect to the presidency of Mississippi 
State College. 


Fred Tom Mitchell was born in 1891,1 while the A. and M, College was still 
hardly more than agricultural. His childhood home was the family farm, five miles 
from Estabutchie in Jones County. Winters were usually spent in the town, where 
the children could go to a ten-grade school. The Mitchells lived modestly but 
comfortably, seeing to it that life served their children well. One sister had 
gone to the I. I. and C. and an elder brother to A. and M, before Fred Tom deter— 
mined to follow his brother's footsteps to Starkville, where he passed the 
entrance examinations and matriculated as a freshman, 


Fred had already learned to appreciate the finer things before he came to 
college, At a time when a piano was a piece of furniture in every respectable 
home, young Mitchell learned to play, and this talent stood him in good stead 
when he came to college, where he also dabbled at the pipe organ. 


When Fred entered A. and M. in 1909, the Hardy enrollment boom was approach- 
ing its peak. It was also one of the most turbulent eras in the history of the 
college. In fact, Fred came in the wake of the great student strike of 1908 and 
witnessed—-participated in, that is--the one in 1912. In such times as these, 
when discipline was collapsing around administrative ears, the mild-mannered lad 
from South Mississippi soon learned to practice the ways of the student world, 

He could grease a railway track or slip off to town with the best of them, even 
though he never accumulated many demerits. Nevertheless, Fred still possessed 
his soul. He got himself an appointment as piano player for chapel, and proceeded 





1 
Who's Who in America, 1948-1949, 1732. 








to bang while the college burned in disciplinary crises. He also worked for the 
English department. He was likewise a proper belonger, joining the Y.M.C.A., the 
Philotechnic Literary Society, and one of the two leading socio-military campus | 
organizations, the George Rifles. According to his own admission, Fred "wasted 
time in debate, dramatics, and various athletic endeavors."2 Mitchell recalls 
that these athletic endeavors involved "class" basketball, baseball, and football, 
where his career was undistinguished. With words, as with msic, he was more 
successful; and aided by Professor Magruder, he won a state oratorical contest, 


In his first year, he embarked upon a pedagogical major, where he made 
excellent grades in his scientific courses, did quite well in history, and almost 
flunked English. Next year he transferred to the school of agriculture, where 
as a sophomore he made an imposing array of B's and redeemed himself in English. 
In his junior and senior years he consistently made A's and B's in the scientific 
and on subjects and distinguished himself with one A in English (Essays, 
it was). 


One field that seems to-have intrigued young Mitchell was that of botany and 
horticulture, in which he took many courses. He likewise held a part-time job at 
the greenhouse, Later, when he had shopped around professionally only to end with 
the choice of his freshman year, his interest in plant life gave him a hobby. At 
Michigan State College he collected delphiniums, of which he had some thirty 
varieties in his garden. At Mississippi State he became a devotee of the camellia, 
the dwarf hibiscus, the azalea and the rose, One thing is certain: Fred T. 
Mitchell's sojourn at Mississippi A. and M. College was not so wasteful as it 
seemed. Fred found out the ways of the world, as all college students do. His 
extracurricular activities did not neglect the cultural. And he learned to love 
horticulture for the flowers in it. 


As a graduate, "Private" Fred hied himself off to Central America, where he 
worked as an agriculturist for the United Fruit Company until 1917, when he was 
employed by the Panama Canal Zone Commission. In 1919, he felt the call of 
pedagogy and entered upon his educational career as a teacher of agriculture 
in Arkansas. In 1926, he was given an assignment ‘n the state department of educa~ 
tion. Meanwhile, he had determined to secure an M. 4. from Peabody College. At 
first, he had to spend considerable time taking undergraduate courses in liberal 
arts to qualify for admission, as his B. 5. degree at A. and M. was deficient in 
this respect. In 1927, he received his master's; then two years later he obtained 
a General Education Board fellowship to do his doctor's at Cornell, 


Armed with a Ph.D. in educational administration, psychology, and philosophy, 
he obtained a temporary appointment at Michigan State College as an associate 
professor in charge of teacher training. Here he remained and in four years he 
had convinced the president that Michigan State needed a department to minister 
to the needs of the men students. The result was the creation of the office of 
dean of men, to which Mitchell was appointed. In these pre-counseling days, 
Mitchell made of his task a very personal one. With "a remarkable faculty for 
remembering faces and factual information abovt almost everyone he comes in 





70De. Trea T. Mitchell," The Sparten (Michigan State College), V (May, 1941), 4. 
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contact with," he made the students his "hobby" and earned a well-deserved popu- 
larity with them. At the same time, he was active in civic affairs, serving on 
the alderman's board during World War II, In 1941, he asserted that he "wouldn't 
swap" his job "for any other in the United States."5 


That, of course, did not include Mississippi. When, in 1945, George Duke 
Humphrey resigned to become president of the University of Wyoming, the board of 
trustees began canvassing the land-grant colleges of the country, just as they 
had done in a search for professors two-thirds of a century earlier. As in the 
case of the professors, the board turned to Michigan State College and Fred 
Tom Mitchell. After four trips to Mississippi to be interviewed, by dean of 
men ate his words and agreed to becom@ president of his alma mater, 


This return of a native was propitious for the college. Three of its sons 
had previously served as president, Hull, Walker, and Critz; none of these had 
ever been away from the apron strings of alma mater long enough to see the college 
as others saw it. Now Mississippi State College sorely needed a sympathetic but 
objective appraisal by one of its own who had been in the alien corn for a spell. 
Fred Tom Mitchell remembered what was good about the college, and there was much 
that was. But he also remembered its shortcomings, and that from bitter experience. 


Since Mitchell's departure, many of the weaknesses had been remedied. 
Discipline had been restored. Political interference had been outlawed by consti- 
tutional means. College financing had improved somewhat, although World War II 
had brought dangerous retrenchment. But, there was still much to be done. 

Faculty inbreeding was far too prevalent. Faculty upgrading was exceedingly 
difficult. The physical plant of the college had been expanded almost single- 
hended by Humphrey, only to suffer during the war a serious curtailment, not only 
of necessary construction but also of essential upkeep. Moreover, student housing 
end food services were on the verge of becoming critical problems, as a postwar 
flood of enrollment taxed every existing resource. Then, there was the Gibson 
report, which contained a threat of reducing the college to the academic pemury 

it had known when Fred Tom Mitchell had first "wasted his time" there, 


After all, the college was now approaching its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
which was time enough for any institution to achieve breadth and maturity. 
Fortunately, an era of economic prosperity and expansion in higher education was 
dawning. Mitchell was determined to make his college literally the academic 
equal of its pears, to make its graduates men and women able to meet all the 
challenges--professional, civic, and cultural--of modern life. Naturally, 
that dream has not been fully realized. In 1952, Fred Tom Mitchell still 
professed to be something short of satisfied. But, for the accomplishing of 
the task, the times and the man had met. The Mitchell administration was to 
furnish the capstones of an arch of seventy-five years of the building of a 
college. This stone could not have been laid without the proper placing of 
all the other pieces. But, as the last stone mst fit well lest the whole 
structure crumble, Mitchell's contribution was the crucial factor in the 
construction. 





owte. Fred T. Mitchell," The Spartan, V (May, 1941), 4. 
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Mitchell's arrival on the campus in October, 1945, followed by only a 
few months the publication of the famed Gibson report. Undertaken at the 
instigation of the board of trustees, it was one of those reappraisals of the 
state system of higher education that had begun to occur as regularly as the 
decennial census. It was the chronological successor to the Peabody report 
of the thirties. Joseph BE, Gibson, professor of education at Tulane and a 
former Mississippi schoolman, served as director of the survey, In December, 
1944, the General Education Board made a special grant-in-aid., A large mumber 
of specialists was employed to conduct the study and there was a considerable 
amount of report-making by the several colleges, together with much on-campus 
investigation.’ 


The most exhaustive and elaborate study of the subject of higher education 
in Mississippi to date, the findings of the Gibson report covered over 400 es 
of text. Among its recommendations for Mississippi State College were: ay 
extensive expansion of the school of agriculture, as well as the coordination of 
its work with the extension and experiment station programs; (2) enlarged quarters 
end improved equipment for the engineering station; (3) the creation of a school 
of arts and sciences, in which the business, education, and science schools should 
be absorbed, with subordinate divisions being organized in education, business, 
physical sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities; (4) the 
adoption of a "division" organization also in the agriculture and engineering 
schools; and (5) the raising of academic qualifications, along with increased 
salaries for the faculty.° Other matters were also dealt with, including admini- 
strative organization, financial administration, faculty tenure, and the physical 
needs of the campus. 


Mitchell read the Gibson recommendations carefully and took much of the 
report to heart. But in the end, he was awere of the fact that the study was 
based on a survey: made in one of the leanest years of the entire existence of the . 
institution, when its faculty, student body, and academic morale were at the 
vanishing point. Moreover, Mitchell knew that a new era of progress at 
Mississippi State was impending. How could he shape the future to even the 
most considered judgment of the past? After all, he had seen Michigan State 
double its size in a decade by looking forward and not backward, by allowing 
the free development of its professional schools (business, arts, home economics, 
etc.), not by subduing them. So, where the Gibson report had any real pertinence, 
Mitchell was receptive, but in other areas he drew upon his own experience or 
begot ideas of his own. 


One of the unique facilities possessed by Fred T. Mitchell was an ability 
to see both the woods and the trees without the one's excluding the other. He. 
had. a flair for the grand plan, for the operational design, for the long-range 
view, for the transcendent principle. ut he also was aware of the spot of 
dust in the corner, of the lopsided picture on the wall, of the unkempt lawn, 
and of the microscopic flaw in the broad facade. It is rare that an administrator 
possesses both these characteristics. But, it was just these that the college 
needed in the great postwar boom. It had had its men of broad vision, but the 





7 
Minutes of the Board, August 23, September 28, October 27, December 28, 1944; Joseph E. Gibson and 
Others, Mississippi Study of Higher Education, 10. 
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humdrum details had been the concern of none, for Mississippians do not like to 

be bothered with such trifles. So far, the college had been too small for the 
details to matter, Now, all of a sudden, it was to double its size--details and 
all. This meant that a host of minutiae of campus maintenance, of academic policy, 
and of general administration would have to be attended to, 


The writer recalls the occasion of the installation of a window fan in his 
office in Lee Hall, The homemade job involved piecing out a small space between 
the fan and the window facing with an unpainted board, Within days a brigade of 
painters arrived, moving under presidential orders, to tidy up the unsightly 
board, With such godly thoroughness Fred Tom Mitchell saw to the tidying up of 
Mississippi State College. 


The Gibson report had found financial records in the state schools in a 
somewhat haphazard shape. Mitchell promptly set about remedying the condition in 
accordance with the Gibson recommendations, Henceforth, monthly reports were made 
to the members of the board of trustees and the state budget commission.? A 
eredual revamping of the food services came next, highlighted by a student boycott 
and a bitter struggle over administrative control of this branch. As a result of 
this reorganization, the college could now compute the cost of the biscuit Joe 
College ate for breakfast, 10 


All purchasing operations for the college were soon centralized, and a unified 
department of plant maintenance was set up to serve the entire campus.) With the 
cooperation of the state building commission, curbs and parking lots were built and 
most of the drives were paved. 12 At the same time, the landscaping of the campus 
was carefully reworked amid a mighty hewing down of trees, rooting up of ancient 
shrubbery, and the falling of dilapidated outhouses, Also, a master plan for 
future campus improvements was draf ted.43 And in it all one could perceive the 
fine hand of a fancier of camellias, hibisci, azaleas, and roses, 


The coming of the veterans of World War II gave Mitchell his baptism of 
fire, Not only was the campus swamped with G.I.'s, but also in 1946, the Gulf 
Ordnance Plant at Prairie was turned over to the college to be used as a trades 
training institute on the subcollege level.l+ Meanwhile, in recognition of the 
tremendous veteran's program of Mississippi State College a V. A. Guidance center 
had been established on the campus in 1945, and one of the first acts of Mitchell 
upon his arrival was to set up a guidance service for all students. ! 


Enrollment grew by leaps. From a low of 431 in 1943-1944, the total leaped 
to 2,114 in 1945-1946, Mitchell's first year. In 1946-1947, the enrollment was 
3,391; in 1947-1948, it was 3,819; in 1948-1949 it was 3,966, which was the peak 
of the G.I. wave, After that time, it gradmally levelled off in the neighborhood 
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of 2,800 students. 16 Some indication of the phenomenal expansion of this postwar 
era is the total number of graduates, Before the war, the largest group of 

graduates, including candidates for the B.S. and the M.S. was 567, in 1938-1939. 
At the peak of the G.I. era, it was 1,214, in 1949-1950,17 


A significant development in this postwar epoch was the change in the consti- 
tuency of the student body. As crowded conditions in the senior colleges caused 
many a prospective freshman to be turned away, the junior colleges rushed in to 

‘ fill the breach, with the result that the junior college program of the state was 
expanded tremendously. Presently, senior colleges like Mississippi Stete were 
receiving sizeable accretions in enrollment in the form of junior college transfers 
on the upper level, Whereas a decade ago the freshman class was the largest and 
the senior class the smallest, the tables were now turned. In the fall of 1951, 
for example, there were 378 freshmen, 389 sophomores, 454 juniors, and 587 
seniors. 


Housing for the veterans of the postwar era was a serious problem, and the 
necessity of additional classroom and laboratory facilities became suddenly 
critical. Soon Mississippi State had its share of reconverted barracks and 
trailers, Also, war surplus material was used for the building of two new 
faculty apartments and four new dormitories, and a group of thirteen "temporary" 
laboratory and classroom buildings was constructed from old barracks on the 
college golf course, 19 Crowding was still very much of a problem, however, 
with such resultant miseries as classes at seven o'clock in the morning. 


The student housing problem was made more serious by the discovery o* 
certain structural deficiencies necessitating the abandonment of several 
sections of Old Main, 29 Soon gpother dormitory, Garner Hall, was authorized by 
the state building commission.* Only after enrollment began to level off in 
1949, did the housing situation become stabilized. ‘The outbreak of the Korean 
wer brought a temporary lull in the demand for housing; bt by 1952, returning 
veterans promised somewhat of a revival of the demand for housing. But, to ell 
intents and purposes, the college seemed able adequately to handle rooming needs 
for some time to come, 


The problem of housing the instructional, research, extension, and extra- 
curricular facilities of the college was tackled with notable success, Funds 
were appropriated for a %900,000 air conditioned library building, for the 
Patterson Engineering Laboratory, for a veterinary science building, for an 
agricultural engineering building, and a livestock industries building.?2 The 
last of these was still under construction in 1952. In that year, the legislature 
authorized the eventual construction of a new building for chemical engineering, 
state income permitting, Adequate facilities for the business and education schools, 
two of the largest on the campus, were projected by the administration but as yet 
' funds were not appropriated, Meanwhile, the college stadium, begun in the thirties, 
was completed and a large new gymnasium was constructed. 
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Funds for a student union building were solicited by the alumni association 
in 1948, and a canpaien among faculty, students, and alumni ensued with notable 
lack of success.*’ In 1952, the building remained a dream of the president, one 
still far from realization. Meanwhile, the Y.M.C.A. had drafted expansion plans 
which would in part provide the services of which the campus was deprived by the 
absence of a student union. 


Insofar as the construction of buildings was concerned, the Mitchell admini- a 
stration could not be challenged by any other in the history of the institution 
except that of John C. Hardy. In fact, the president had found himself almost 
building-poor at times, for the tremendous addition to the physical plant of the 
college created a maintenance problem which the legislature was somewhat loathe 
to recognize. Nevertheless, Mitchell came close to realizing his basic plans for 
construction and landscaping. 


The erection of buildings and the beautifying of the campus were merely 
housekeeping details in the program of the president. Mitchell's grand plan 
involved some very specific objectives: (1) an administrative reorganization and 
reorientation that would produce a smoothly running and efficiently operating 
institution; (2) the rebuilding and upgrading of the faculty; (3)-a reconsidera- 
tion of curricula, research activities, and extension work in the light of the 
needs of the state, with expansion into certain areas hitherto barely touched, 
With stubborn tenacity the president promptly set about this program of 
reconstruction. 


Unity in administrative policy and decentralization of executive functions 
were the theme of Fred T. Mitchell's approach to the task of running the institution, 
Having studied the problem of administration in land-grant colleges while doing 
his graduate work under a General Education Board Grant, Mitchell had reached 
some conclusions of his own. Although a man of firm convictions, he regularly 
referred matters of general policy to his administrative council, which consisted 
of the dean of the college (formerly the director of instruction) and the deans 
of the several schools. Almost invariably he made the decisions of this body 
combine the three agricultural services (the agricultural experiment station, the 
agricultural extension service, and the school of agriculture) as an administrative 
and policy-making unit, this end was achieved in 1951 with the creation of an 
agricultural division headed by Clay Lyle with the heads of the three subdivisions 
as associates.-° This group worked cooperatively in matters affecting agricultural 
policy, subject, of course, to the final action of the president; and Lyle himself 
was a member of the administrative council. 





The faculty served as an advisory body, and a variety of standing and ad hoc 
committees assisted in policy formation, but the administrative council remained 
the ultimate body to which the president turned. While not, of course, bound by 
the decisions of the council, Mitchell made it a habit to defer to this group. 
Another advisory body which the president found useful was the local chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors, whiéh Mitchell was instrumental . 
in bringing to the campus. 
















The actual executive process was largely a matter of delegation, The deans 
of the academic schools, the dean of the college, the dean of student affairs 
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(created by Mitchell in the tradition of his deanship of men at Michigan State), 
the registrar, and the comptroller were given what amounted to complete executive 
authority subject to general college policy, to administer their schools or 
agencies, The same was true of the division of agriculture. Naturally, such 

a system was an ideal, and occasionally difficulties arose when individuals in 
this executive hierarchy could not work as a part of the administrative team. 


Mitchell suffered considerable criticism because of his insistence on the 
delegation of executive authority. It had not, of course, been in the tradition 
of the school to function in such a fashion. As long as the institution was 
Small and the school and division lines were somewhat nebulous, the president 
was forced into a position of making most of the decisions, often by—passing his 
administrative underlings. Such was expected, and deans and department heads 
often never knew when or where their authority, if any, was likely to be over— 
ridden. Now that the institution had become far too large and complex for such 
personal rule, Mitchell insisted, despite criticism from the advocates of the 
by-pass, that each cog in the administrative machine mst perform its functions, 
while the president sat at the controls to ensure that the machine functioned 
smoothly. Manning these controls was in itself no simple task, and Mitchell 
eventually obtained from the board an administrative assistant in the person of 
Ben Hilbun. 


The reconstruction of the faculty proved to be one of the most difficult 
tasks of the president. Mitchell arrived on the campus at a time when many of the 
staff were still on military leave, some not to return. At the same time, there 
was still a preponderance of staff members without terminal degrees, and in some 
cases there was considerable inbreeding. Mitchell determined from the first that 
the qualifications of the staff must be improved. This was a difficult time to 
read riot acts, however, for the tremendous influx of students was making it almost 
impossible for a person who wished to work for an advanced degree to get away from 
the campus. Moreover, the college could not afford to adhere to a policy of re- 
quiring terminal degrees of new personnel because of the great demand and the small 
supply of teachers at this critical time. Nevertheless, the number of staff members 
holding a doctor's degree doubled between 1945 and 1952, rising from thirty-three 
in the former year to sixty-seven in the latter. 


As to academic standards, progress was qualitative as well as quantitative, 
There have been times in the past when Mississippi State College was accused of 
offering easy credits, While that indictment would seem never to have been fully 
justified, except in rare and individual cases, there is no doubt that after 1945, 
the standards of work required in all branches of the college rose. Such a change 
was occasioned in part by the influx of mature, serious-minded veterans, but to 
a considerable degree it was simply part of the growing-up process at Mississippi 
State College. In recognition of its coming of age in this respect, the college 
was awarded in 1951, the state's only chapter in any of the national honorary 
scholastic fraternities (other than those for freshmen), in the establishment of 
Phi Kappa Phi on the Mississippi State campus. Mitchell, himself a member of 
this group, was largely instrumental in bringing Phi Kappa Phi to the college. At 
the same time, the president inaugurated a practice of recognizing superior 
scholarship by holding an anrual scholarship and honors day. 


It was in the field of service--professional curricula, organized research, 
and extension work--that the college saw its most phenomenal growth. Although 
Mitchell was sometimes criticized for "poor public relations" on the grounds of 
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his awkwardness at backslapping and his refusal to carry a portable soap box with 
him in his travels about the state, he quietly and thoroughly set about finding out 
what the grassroots dweller expected of the college, and he did this by a long- 
range program of meetings with local groups in nearly every county. He also 
charged his deans and directors to develop their local contacts. The result was 
soon visible in research planning, extension programming, and in the mltiplying 
of courses and curricula. 


A caustic enemy of subject-matter segmentation, Mitchell nevertheless realized 
that a vast number of new courses and much revision of 01d ones were in order, 
Accordingly, a total of 417 new or revised courses were approved between 1945 and 
1952. Over one-third of these were in the school of business and industry, where 
eighty-two of the new courses were in the rapidly expanding field of the social 
sciences, and most of the remainder were in institutional and industrial management 
and marketing, where many new curricula were developing.2& All told, this m1tipli- 
cation of courses marked a healthy growth. 


In agriculture, the academic program was under the supervision of E, B,. 
Colmer. Here curriculum change involved not only the implementation of previously 
adopted programs but also the creation of new ones, Nevertheless, new curricula 
were set up in farm management, agricultural marketing, agricultural forestry, 
farm equipment management and sales (in cooperation with the business school), 
and ornamental horticulture. In the agronomy department, two ambitious programs 
were added. One of these, grasslands management, owed its origin to the increas— 
ing emphasis on livestock production in Mississippi. This curriculum was worked 
out cooperatively with the departments of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, 
agricultural economics, and agricultural engineering. The other new course of 
study was in the field of seed production and processing, the only such in the 
country. In connection with this program, a medern Repos, “peed research in 
seed production ané processing was established on the campus. 


Short courses continued to be one of the most fruitful activities of the 
school of agriculture, for it is by such means that the general public may benefit 
constantly from the college. Short courses and work conferences were held regu- 
larly for dairy fieldmen, seedmen, fertilizer salesmen, poultrymen, and farm 
cooperatives administrators. 


Agricultural research throve under the experiment station. After 1945, 
eleven branch experiment stations were set up, and older branch stations gained 
nation-wide recognition, particularly the Delta station at Stoneville, which 
concerned itself with cotton. Ably led in succession by Clarence Dorman, Russell 
Coleman, Frank Welch, and Henry Leveck, the experiment station greatly expanded 
its research program after 1945. In the former year, there were 171 projects; 
in 1952, there were 570. Although much of this expansion came through federal 
aid, it is noteworthy that while in 1945, one-third of the research projects were 
federally approved, in 1952, barely more than one-fifth were federal projects,22 


In agricultural extension, considerable progress occurred despite a crisis 
over administrative leadership, which came to a head in 1951, with the departure 
of L. I. Jones.2* After 1945, the extension service undertook work in grasslands 
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farming and artificial insemination. It also greatly expanded its services in 
soil testing, club work, and commnity organization. It likewise seriously set 
about the upgrading of staff, In 1945, there were only seventeen persons with 
the master's degree, while in 1952, there were twenty-nine. In 1945, there were 
no doctors; in 1952, there were three, 


In the field of business, new curricula were drafted in public accounting, 
industrial accounting, retailing for women, radio journalism, sales advertising, 
hospital administration, construction management, hotel management, and commercial 
air transportation. Special short courses were set up for GF Ae applicants, 
hospital accountants, hotel administrators, and dietitians.2+ At the seme time, 
the first annual job clinic in the country was started in 1948, and an annual 
management conference was also undertaken.) In 1952, the school was honored by 
being chosen by the American Hotel Association to plan and operate a national 
in-service extension training program to be known as the American Hotel Institute.2° 
Research also was expanded under the business research station, whose nonthly 
Business Review had by 1952 become the recognized authority on business condi- 
tions in Mississippi. Recognition of research excellence came in 1952 with the 
choice of the business research station to conduct an extensive labor force study 
sponsored 35 the private power companies of the state and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


In the social science division of the business school, Dean Weems, himself 
a social scientist as well as a business administrator, led in the establishment 
of a curriculum in public affairs, which included options in pre-professional 
social service and foreign service.25 A program of work in philosophy and religion 
was set up in 1949.39 Work in sociology, which was practically non-existent in 
1945, was rapidly expanded. The Thomas L. Bailey chair of rural sociology was 
set up by Mitchell, and in 1948 the division of sociology and rural live was 
established, with academic ties in the business school, agricultural research ties 
in the experiment station, and extension ties in the agricultural extension 
service.40 In 19490, a social science research center was created poth as a 
promoter of research and as a public relations and service agency. 1 In 1952, 
the center received T.V.A. support for exploratory research in a regional project 
in community studies and a General Education Board grant to pyr enrete a program 
of research and training in social and political psychology. @ 


The school of engineering began the Mitchell era with a prolonged soul- 
searching which produced a curriculum revision with a substantial injection of 
socio-humanistic studies. Such was, of course, part of a national trend spear- 
headed by the leading engineering institutions of the country.43 The achieve- 
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ment of the college engineers was considerably in advance of most of the engineer- 
ing schools of the South, and even after some tragic modifications to make room 
for advanced military courses, the revised curriculum was a commendable example 
of enlightened planning, In its professional field, the engineering school added 
new curricula in applied mathematics, industrial electronics, illuminations, and 
air conditioning and refrigeration. Meanwhile, in 1949, all engineering depart- 
ments were granted full accreditation by the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development. The school also embarked on a program of short courses, the first 
of which was held in 1950 for electric meter readers, The engineering research 
station, which had only one project under way in 1945, was greatly expanded under 
Dean Harold Flinsch. By 1952, fourteen new research projects had been atelgh the 
most outstanding work having been done in the field of sailplane research, 


During the Mitchell era the education school, under Dean B. P. Brooks, 
embarked on new curricula in resource-use education, guidance education, audio- 
visual education, and homemaking education. Each of these was offered by a 
department set up for that purpose, and one of these, resource-use education, 
was established with the aid of General Education Board funds. The school 
regulerly sponsored a variety of short courses and conferences; and its organized 
research activities, though not extensive, included relies school surveys and 
a number of published studies in resource-use education, 5 


Under Clay lyle, who was succeeded as dean in 1951 by M. P. Etheredge, the 
school of science added seven new curricula in the physical and biological 
sciences, five courses of study in social science, and a major in English 
literature. This school also housed the state plant board and the state chemical 
laboratory, which were invaluable service agencies. The chemistry department, 
which was the life work of William Flowers Hand, was the only such department in 
Mississippi that had been accepted by the American Chemical Society. First 
accredited in 1941, it was reaccredited in 1946, two years before the death of 
its venerable patron, 46 


The graduate school came into its own during the postwar years. In the 1945- 
1946 session, there were only 262 graduate students enrolled; in 1951-1952, there 
were 1,041, In the former academic year, there were only four graduates, in the 
latter, 113. In the summer of 1952, this figure was about equalled by the 
ninety-seven summer seminar graduates; which indicated a considerable increase for 
the 1952-1953 academic year. 7 <A number of foctors were responsible for this 
growth, First of all, of course, was the subsidy of the G. I, Bill, which made it 
possible for many persons to take graduate work who could not otherwise have 
afforded it, At the same time, the Mississippi public schools began to place a 
premium upon graduate work in the determination of teacher salaries. Accordingly, 
the majority of these graduate students were teachers. Another consideration, 
and not a negligible one at that, wes the fact that with improvements in staff 
qualifications and the broadening of the curriculum, the college had something to 
offer the graduate student, and the word got around. 


Under Mitchell, the graduate school saw its educational opportunities and 
took advantage of them. For better or worse-—better in some cases, worse in 
others--a non-thesis option was adopted. In the non-thesis category were the 
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master of education, the master of agriculture, the master of professional 
accountancy, and the master of social studies degrees. One of the healthiest 
signs was the adoption of the first doctoral major, agronomy. 


An essential conconitant to the development of the academic program, both 
graduate and undergraduate, was the improvement of library facilities, Under 
the venerable Whitman Davis, who was librarian in the twenties, attempts were 
constantly made both to build up the library collection and to obtain adequate 
quarters. As has been shown, the project to build a library at that time failed, 
and the library had to be housed in the top floor of the biology building. 
Lacking adequate financial aid for maintaining quarters and purchasing books, the 
library could not play a very important part in the life of the student, In 
1926, Davis complained to the faculty of the "lack of interest" in reading books 
and —— s professors to cooperate in encouraging .. more extensive use of the 
library. In an effort to improve the library situation, the presidents after 
that time regularly insisted on a new library building, and in the thirties 
considerable study of library conditions in the colleges was undertalten by the 
board, 


When Mitchell arrived in 1945, he was shocked to find that the college “had 
no library," and he promptly set about the task of building one, When funds were 
appropriated for a new air-conditioned structure in 1948, the years of embarrass- 
ment were over. In the same year, to assist in the tilding up of the library — 
collections, the General Education Board made a grant of 535,000 to the college, 
covering three years, to be matched by outlay of $90,000 by the college.92 The 
—a of volumes in the library rose from 109,554 in 1946 to 158,346 in 
1952. 


In all of his expansion programs Mitchell was not neglectful of certain 
éetails--details that in the end make the difference between a well-integrated 
college commnity and a diploma factory. In times past, students had sometimes 
prided themselves on their untamed animal spirits, their sheer boorishness, 
Mitchell, although never averse to some polite hell-raising, was determined that 
the students of Mississippi State College should be given a chance to develop the 
soul as well as the body and the mind. So, music there would be; and in 19/9 a 
program in music education was established. >4 Likewise, a first-rate radio 
studio was set up; and in 1949, the college went on the air, not only with advice 
as to cultivating acres but also with programs of music and drame lectures on 
timely subjects, 


In 1952, Fred "om Mitchell stood at the culmination of seventy-five years of 
the growing up of a land-srant college. He claimed no credit for what went before, 
nor had he brought any magic fire down from Michigan State. Eere was a "grad" 
who wanted to make his college the best it ceuld be, and conditions were favorable, 
The rest was inevitable--or predestined-~as Presbyterian elders who become col- 
lege presidents should allow, 
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By 1952, Mississippi State College had become a university in fact, if not 
by law; for its role in the life of the state had become so exceedingly varied 
and the needs of the "industrial" classes for which it was created so mltifarions, 
that there could be no turning back. For much of the time, there was never any 
really conscious effort to make a purse out of the cow's ear that Stephen Dill 
Lee had received into his custody in 1880, There had been presidents, deans, 
professors, alumi, and students who could see visions, but there were many 
difficulties in the way of marrying the dream with reality. Like Topsy, for much 
of its lifetime the school had "just growed." To say the least, such growth as 
this had not been artificial. It was very real, and it came out of the solid 
earth, not out of the lawbooks, Perhaps in the seventy-five years of Mississippi 
State, the hundred-year-old dream of a people's college had at last become a 
reality in the days of Fred Tom Mitchell. 
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NEW RESEARCH PROGRAM BEGINS 


A long-range program of research in the social sciences has been undertaken 
at Mississippi State College, financed in part by a $25,000 grant from the General 
Education Board. In making public the grant, Dr. Mitchell said the research will 
extend over a five-year period. The G.E.B, funds will be matched by the college. 
Two research specialists have been added to the staff to devote the major part of 
their time to the new program, and two graduate research assistantships have been 
made available. The specialists are William Buchanan, assistant professor of 
government, and A. A. Fanelli, assistant professor of sociology. The graduate 
assistants are Anne 0, Busby in government and Willis J. Robertson in sociology. 

The-research will be done within the Social Science Research Center, an 
organization set up in 1949 to coordinate study and teaching in the social sciences 
and to cooperate with other institutions in the South studying similar problems. 
The most recent interest of the center is in community studies, and the new pro- 
gram will fall in this area, In charge of the program are Dr. John K. Bettersworth, 
head of the department of history and government, who is chairman of the center, 
and Dr. Harold F. Kaufman, head of the department of sociology and rural life, 
who is its associate chairman. Dr. Harald A. Pedersen will serve as associate 
chairman from October, 1952 to June, 1953, while Dr. Kaufman goes on leave as 
visiting professor at Columbia University. 

The research now being planned will involve studies of Mississippi communities 
and will specialize in political and social psychology. There is a particular need 
for more study in this area. The increasing urbanization and growing complexity of 
Southern society demands extensive training and research in human relations to 
help solve many problems. While progress in the physical sciences and technologies 
has been great, the social sciences have tended to lag behind. The research will 
be coordinated with the teaching program, and the projects would utilize the 
services of both undergraduates and graduate students. In this way we will provide 
an opportunity for actual research experience, as well as course work, in several 
specialties that have not hitherto been offered in the mid-South. While the 
immediate need of the region is for actual field research, the long-term need is 
for native Southerners trained in the techniques of the social sciences. In 
connection with this program courses in social psychology, public opinion, political 
behavior and research methods will be added to the curricula of the history and 
government and sociology and rural life departments, 





Dr. Kaufman ani Dr. Pedersen will be responsible for the special research 
projects, which will complement those of the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Business Research Station at the college. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM GROUP ON CAMPUS 


A meeting to determine courses of study and credits to be given during the 
next four years by the public accredited high schools of Mississippi was held at 
Mississippi State College Monday, July 28, through Saturday, August 3. This 
Curriculum Work Conference was held in the air-conditioned library under the 
direction of S. A. Brasfidd, director of division on instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson. Dr. Morrison McCall of the Alabama Department of 
Education, Montgomery, served as consultant. Dean B. P. Brooks of the School of 
Education at Mississippi State College was in charge of arrangements for the meeting. 

Other participants who attended the conference were Dr. Forest W. Murphy of the 
University of Mississipoi, Dr. N. L. Landscov and Dr. Ralph Owings of Mississippi 
Southern College, Dr. D. W. Aiken, Dr. J. K. Bettersworth, and Professor Vernal Mann 
from Mississippi State, Reber Layton of Jackson public schools, W. L. Rigby of 
Gulfport city schools, Gycelle Tynes of West Tallahatchie, A. W. James of Drew 
public schools, Dr. H. M. Ivy of Meridian city schools, T. E. Leggett of Dublin 
public schools, C.A. Johnson of Starkville public schools, A. P. Bennett of Tupelo 
High School, J. M. Thatch of Lowndes County schools, Miss Helen Turner of Stephen 
D. Lee High School in Columbus, Otis Allen of Greenwood city schools, Miss Alice 
Mason of Starkville public schools, Miss Cora Ervin of Greenville public schools, 

A. E. Tellinghuisen of Brookhaven, Mrs. Rush Valentine of State College, Mrs. V. 

W. Warren. and.Mrs, A. F. McCormick of Laurel, and Miss Helen Carter of University, 
and Miss Betty Carson of Gulfport. In addition, several staff members of the 

State Department of Education participated. They were G. H. Johnston, high school 
supervisor; G.V. McKee, elementary school supervisor; E. P. Rawson, assistant 
supervisor of Negro Schools; W. S. Haynie, supervisor of music; Miss Eleanor Zeis, 
guidance supervisor; and E.A. Parker, supervisor of trade and industrial education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE MEETS 


At their second annual conference on general education, held at Mississippi 
State College, Mississippi junior and senior colleges moved a step closer to the 
offering of general education courses when their representatives adopted rec ommenda- 
tions calling for action. At the final session of the week-long conference, the 80 
educators who attended voted in favor of teaching general education courses in 
communications, the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. The 
conference was sponsored by the Mississippi Assocation of Colleges. The place and 
date of next year's meeting will be decided later, 

The general recommendations urged each institution to appoint a local 
committee to develop a general education program, including courses in the four 
subject areas; to give attention to the improvement of teaching among its faculty; 
and to permit and encourage the introduction of new courses and the reorganization 
of present courses along general education lines, A survey will be conducted 
during the 1952 school year to determine the extent of such courses in Mississippi 
colleges. 

The assembly adopted a proposal by the communications study group recommend- 
ing a course in basic communication giving nine semester hours credit, with six 
hours of the credit for instruction and practice in reading and writing and three 
hours credit in speaking and listening. It also called for in-service training for 
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teachers, special provision for the instruction of the superior and the inadequately 
prepared students, procurement of audio-visual and other teaching aids, and the 
reduction of the pupil load per teacher. 

Recommendations from the humanities study group were passed which requested 
the development, as soon as possible, of modest experimental general education 
courses in that field. This proposal suggested that two years of classic and/or 
modern languages be scheduled by every college student, and that faculty members 
be given the time and means to attend other institutions for further study. 

Favorable action was given to the natural science study group proposal 
that all instructors be given the information and concepts obtained at the con- 
ference; existing courses be revised to accomplish the objectives of general 
education where possible; that new courses should be developed slowly and carefully; 
and that permanent contact facilities be set up for the interchange of procedures, 
techniques, and ideas between departments and colleges throughout the state. 

The report of the social science group, of which John K, Bettersworth of 
Mississippi State and Joseph James of M. S. C. W. were co-chairmen, appears on 
page four of this issue of the Bulletin. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR'S CONFERENCE 


A large number of leaders in education throughout the state attended the 
fifth annual conference for school administrators and school board members at 
Mississippi State College on July 16. The all-day conference heard speeches by 
Robert D. Morrow of Brandon, Ben Hilbun of State College, T. H. Naylor of Jackson, 
C, A. Johnson of Starkville, J. A. Carpenter of Okolona, Miss Mildred Coleman of 
Canton, Mrs. W. H. Banard of Starkville, Dudley Watson of Columbus, Mrs. John H, 
Bryan of West Point, and J. T. Coleman of Jackson. Dr. W. H. Barnard of State 
College presided. 

Mr. Morrow, who gave the opening address, is chairman of the Citizen 
Council on Education, a group whose recommendations are an important factor in 
the current controversy about appropriations for the public schools of the state. 
He referred to this controversy when he said: "We cannot afford to spend time 
debating whether or not we should bring our schools up to par with neighboring 
states. The question should be: How best and how soon can it be done, so that 
our youth may compete, in educational fields, on an equal besis with others?.... 
What is right on a specific problem in education? Let's eliminate, for a moment, 
the question of who is right on this question. Let us assume that two persons or 
groups in considering what is right on this question have arrived at exactly 
opposite viewpoints or conclusions. Since there cannot be two opposite right answers, 
one person or group must be wrong. Both sides, realizing that, should admit the 
possibility of their being wrong, and thus lay the foundation for meeting in agree- 
ment as to what is right." 

Mr. Morrow said that this approach should result in agreement not only upon 
the extent and nature of each problem, but also upon the best method of solution. 
"In many respects, Mississipoi is one of the most progressive states in the Union, 
and I firmly believe that she will soon balance her educational system s0 that 
it will be at least on a par with those of her neighboring states," Mr. Morrow 
said. "The people of Mississippi can afford to do no less for their greatest 
asset--their youth." Mr. Morrow pointed out that, on the average, higher incomes 
result from better education. "How, then, can we consistently classify educational 
appropriations as an expense item?" he asked. “Education is a long-range 
investment that returns huge dividends. " 








